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Die Frage des internationalen Arbeiterschutzes. Nebst einer 
Kritik der Ansicht Gustav Cohns. Von Dr. Georg Adler, Dozent 
der National-okonomie und Finanzwissenschaft an der Universitat 
Freiburg. Miinchen u. Leipzig, 1888. G. Hirth's Verlag. — 8vo, 
"3 PP- 

Dr. Adler's whole argument for international legislation in behalf of 
the laboring classes is based upon the assumption that labor laws, when 
carried to a satisfactory extent, — as, for example, in England at the 
present time, — tend to lessen the productive capability of the laborers 
in proportion to their wages. In consequence, the labor cost of articles 
produced is increased, and the nation with such laws is placed at a dis- 
advantage in competition in the markets of the world. The " Reports 
of the Royal Commission appointed to inquire into the Depression of 
Trade and Industry " in England (1885-1887), and an article in Con- 
rad's Jahrbilcher fur National-okonomie und Statistik, by Professor E. 
Nasse, are cited as authorities for this view, — a view that has often been 
controverted; though, of course, the whole question turns upon the 
opinion of the writer as to what legislation in behalf of laborers would 
be considered sufficient. 

As such laws, regulating the labor of women and children, fixing the 
length of the normal working-day, etc., are necessary to prevent the 
physical and moral deterioration of the working classes, such legislation 
should, by means of treaties, be entered upon simultaneously by all the 
leading industrial nations of Europe. Unless the nations are placed 
upon an equality in this regard, the probable result will be that in the 
more advanced nations, by international competition, wages will be 
forced down, and the condition of the laborer will eventually be reduced 
to that of the laborer in the countries less advanced. It is even sug- 
gested that in the course of time it may become necessary to force 
China and Japan into such a league, or to cut off their competition by 
tariff laws, or otherwise. In support of this view, it is urged that wages 
in England are already on the decline ; the competition of Germany 
has already become too strong, and unless Germany passes labor laws as 
advanced as those in England, the English workingman will be forced 
still nearer to the condition of the German laborer. 

The legislation recommended by the author as suitable for adoption 
by the leading industrial nations is certainly in itself not at all unreason- 
able. It may be briefly summed up as follows : 

(1) Children under thirteen years of age not to be employed in 
factories and shops. 

(2) Working day often hours for men. 

(3) Prohibition of Sunday labor in factories and shops. 
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(4) For young persons (from thirteen to sixteen years) and married 
women, maximum working day one-half that for men. 

(5) Young persons and women forbidden to work in certain branches 
of industry in which the character of the work would endanger health or 
morals. 

(6) Maximum labor day of ten hours for all young persons (thirteen 
to eighteen years) engaged in house industries. 

(7) Certain methods of manufacture dangerous to health, forbid- 
den. 

Of course, fitting exceptions and exact specifications, where needed, 
to be made in the law. 

The book is ably written, is very interesting and suggestive, and the 
author has made the great desirability of such international legislation 
clearly manifest. In my opinion, however, he has somewhat overesti- 
mated the effect of the labor laws in international competition, and 
underestimated other factors, so that the need is not quite so pressing 
as he implies. Again, he seems to underestimate the influence of 
national legislation in lessening the need for such international arrange- 
ments. While it may be true that a nation cannot carry out all the 
measures that would be desirable for the protection and benefit of its 
laborers so long as competing nations make no move in this direction, it 
is nevertheless also true, as Dr. Adler himself says, that much can be 
done without lessening the ability to compete. Besides this, every step 
beyond the point of greatest competing power taken by the competing 
nations to help their laborers enables the advanced nation to do still 
more — and proportionally more — for its workingmen. The nations 
of Europe that are really to be classed as great industrial nations are 
already all moving towards suitable labor legislation, and there is no 
reason to think that still more advanced ground will not be taken by 
them. 

The author's proposal of an international bureau of supervision to 
publish reports of the factory inspectors, to note infractions of the law in 
the various countries and, upon investigation, to publish full reports 
regarding them, etc., in order that thus the individual governments 
may be in a measure coerced to carry out faithfully the provisions of 
the treaty, seems impracticable. Though nations might in time agree 
upon uniform legislation, they would scarcely acknowledge the necessity 
of an international bureau of espionage, to see that the laws were exe- 
cuted. Each would insist, we may be sure, upon being trusted with the 
sole, independent execution of the law within its own territory. 

Doubtless the influence of treaties on this subject, if they could be 
made among all the leading European nations, would be excellent, and 
that in many more ways than the one indicated by Dr. Adler. The 
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agitation advocated by him in favor of such international legislation is 
likely to do good, whether the end desired be reached or not, and is to 
be favored. 

The account of what has been already done, the sketch of the history 
of the movement, is complete and very interesting, and would seem to 
promise much for the future. But the author himself, in spite of the 
moderation of his plans and his apparent willingness to wait for results, 
— for he says that such treaties are not to be expected in the immediate 
future, — in spite, too, of the great advances that the idea seems to have 
made in all Europe within the last few years, still seems hopeless of the 
final result ; for he speaks, in conclusion, of the way for the accomplish- 
ment of the plan as one yet to be found, and contents himself with 
adding : " Where is a will, there is a way." J. W. Jenks. 

Third Annual Report of the Commissioner of Labor, 1887. 
Strikes and Lockouts. Washington : Government Printing Office, 
1888. — 8vo, 1 1 72 pp. 

This report, which was ready for transmission almost a year ago, pur- 
ports to give the statistics of all the strikes and lockouts occurring in 
the United States during the years 1881 to 1886 inclusive. The files of 
the leading papers were consulted and a list made of all strikes which 
had been reported during that period. Special agents were then sent to 
the localities, and they gathered the best information they could con- 
cerning each difficulty. These reports are here tabulated and show the 
number of establishments affected by strikes and lockouts, the number 
of strikers, the length of time each strike lasted, its cause, the success 
or partial success or failure, the industry involved, the new employees 
engaged, the loss in wages and the loss to employers, etc. 

The only serious question to be considered by the critic of such a 
volume as this is, whether the method adopted is sufficiently accurate 
and certain to enable us to trust the results. In the present case the 
question is to be answered in the affirmative. Absolute accuracy, of 
course, is not to be attained in any such investigation. For instance, 
employers and employees will differ as to the length of an unsuccessful 
strike. The employer will say that the strike ceased as soon as he got 
enough new hands to start running again ; while the employees will wait 
until the strike has been declared off by some labor organization. The 
judgment of the special agent must decide the question; and, as in 
almost all social statistics, we then have statistics of the opinions of 
experts rather than statistics of actual occurrences. 

The commissioner has shown his acumen in tabulating the statistics 
according to the establishments affected rather than by strikes spreading 



